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A  U  S  a^  R  A  L  I  A 

Resident  Advisers 

One  of  the  best  means  of  disseminating  information  among  rural  pro- 
ducers and  helping  the  education  of  agriculturists-is  cur  system  of  advisers 
in  agriculture,  dairying  and  horticulture,  resident  in  country  centers,  and 
agricultural  experts  of  various  kinds  located  at  Adelaide. 

Agricultural,  dairying,  and  horticultural  advisers  are  resident  in 
various  country  towns,  and  have  defined  districts  in  which  to  operate  with 

the  object  of  improving  the  agricultural  produc- 
tion.  Their  principal  line  of  attack  is  to  visit 
Farm-to-Farm  Visits     producers  on  their  holdings,  discussing  their  prob- 
lems on  the  spot,  giving  what  advice  they  can,  and 
helping  each  individual  in  any  way  that  is  possible . 
Besides  the  farm-to-farm  visits,  the  district  advisers  deliver  lectures  to 
branches  of  the  agricultural  bureau,  at  nublic  meetings  and  schools,  give 
demonstrations  in  agricultural  practices,  judge  agricultural  competitions, 
and  adjudicate  at  agricultural  shov/s. 

The  heads  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
including  the  poultry  section,  are  located  at  Adelaide,  and  are  availahle  to 
help  anyone  desiring  their  services,  and  can  be  approached  by  personal  visit, 
letter,  or  telephone. 

— The  Journal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  South 
Australia,  Vol.  XL,  No.  12,  July  1937.   Adelaide, 
Education  Building. 

C  A  K  A  D  A 

The  Canadian  Council  on  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work 

The  Canadian  Council  on  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work  was  organized  in 
1931  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  maintaining  a  National  boys'  and  girls' 
farm  club  policy  for  the  coordination  of  effort,  by  the  unification  of  the 
basic  principles  of  club  organization  and  activity,  and  by  fostering  the  de- 
velopment of  club  work  on  a  sound  and  constructive  basis. 

The  adjiiini  strati  on  of  the  Coxmcil  is  financed  by  grants  from  the 
Dominion  and  Provincial  Departments  of  Agricultui^e,  a.nd  the  membership  sub- 
scriptions of  the  business  institutions  and  associations  are  devoted  to  the 
management  of  anniial  Interprovincial  club  contests  at  the  Royal  Winter  Fair. 

Club  work  for  farm  boys  and  girls,  which  began  in  Canada  about  25 
years  ago,  has  been  gradually  developed  and  improved  until  it  now  occupies  a 

prominent  position  in  the  agricultural  extension 
programs  of  all  the  departments  of  agriculture. 
Cliib  Work  Trains       Club  work  is  designed  to  develop  interest  in  the 
for  Citizenship       farm  and  farm  life,  to  provide  a  practical  educa- 
tion in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  to  improve 
|L   farm  practices,  to  encourage  the  use  of  better  livestock,  and  seed,  and  to 
train  young  people  for  citizenship  in  their  respective  districts. 
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National  or  International  cIud  contests  are  conducted  annually  "by 
the  Canadian  Cotmcil  in  conjunction  with  the- Royal  Winter  I'air  at  Toronto. 
In  1935  six  projects ,  including  dairy  cattle,  "beef  cattle,  swine,  poultry, 
seed  grain,  and  seed  potatoes  were  included  in  the_ contest  program;  64 
meraliers,  or  32  teams  of  two  memters  each,-  competed,  representing  every 
Province  in  the  Dominion. 

Five  of  the  annual  national  contests  have  "been  conducted  "by  the 
Council  since  it  vfas  forned  in  1931.   It  has  oeen  clearly  demonstrated 

that  these  contests  have  a  very  definite  and 
project  Contests      Ijeneficial  influence  oa   clu"b  activities.   The 
■,  Promote'  Study       necessary  regulations  for  the  contests  have  a 

■bea,ring  upon  the  "basis  of  clu"b  organization  and 
activity;  and  the  oral  exaiuinations ,  which  form 
a  part  of  each  project  contest,  encourage  greater,  study  of  the  project  in 
hand  by  cluh  raemhers.  ,  Teams  are  selected  for  the  contest  at  Toronto  "by 
means  of  provincial  elimination  contests  conducted  on  the  same  general 
"basis  as  the  Kationa.l  event. 

In  1935,  there  we^e  30,S82  mem'oers  enrolled  in  1,900  active  ooys ' 
and  girls'  cluts  in  Canada.   The  rate  of  progress  in  point  of  nura^bers  en- 
rolled is  indicated  "by  comparison  with  the  figures  for  1931,  when  there 
were  1,215  cIuTds  with  21,142  members. 

■  •  —Scientific  Agriculture,.  Vol.  .X^/I ,  No.  12,  August 

1936.   Ottawa. 

Women's   Institutes   of  Canada  Gelelirate  Portieth  AnniA^ersary 

1897-1937 

This  is  the  fortieth  anniversary  year  of  the  organisation  of  the 
mother  Women's  Institute  at  Stony  Greek,  Ontario,  in  Peliruary  1897.   Forty 
■years  ago  the  late  Mrs.  Adelaide  Hoodless  of  Hamilton  was  instrumental  in 
"bringing  l)efore  a  joint  ga.thering  of  men  and  women  the  organization  of  a 
women's  societj'-  tha.t  would  have  for  its  chief  o'bjectlve  the  making  of  "better 
'homes  l)y  cooperation  with  the  Provincial  Government,  which  would  place  exten- 
sion services  at  the  disposal  of  hom.emakers. 

The  result  was  the  organization  of  the  first  Women's  Institute  in 
the  world,  a.nd  since  t'hat  time  its  "benefits  have  spread  over  the  whole  - 
world.   The  constitution  drawn  xvp   at  that  time  is  almost  identical  with 
that  in  force  today.   This  states: 

T'he  o"bject  of  this  Institute  sha.ll  "be  to  prom.ote  that 
knowledge  of  household  science  which  shall  lead  to  . 
the  improvement • in  household  architecture  with  special 
attention  to  home  sanitation,  to  a  "better  understanding 
of, the  economic  and  hygienic  value  of  foods  and  fuels 
and  to  a  more  scientific  care  of  children  with  a  view 
to  raising  t'he  general  "health  of  our  people. 
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Stbny.-.iC.xeck  aelebrated  thi-B.'-eyon-t;  wi  th:  a  t>i,i>tM;ay:  partjf ,  arnd,  sent 
pieces  of  a  -delicious  birthday  ■calce-to- the  tnembers' .of'  the  Board  of  the     ■■ 
Federated  Women's  Institutes  thrpughout' Canada.  ■ .. 

—Country  Li.f.e,;in  British  Colijinbia,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  4, 
May  1937.   Yornon,  British  Col-imbia. 

,775  Yoijiig  Persohs  in  J-cmior  Farmer  Movement        ;  ,    ,.,■_ 
■'■■■    ■  ■  in  British.  Columbia  .         .  '.  .  "  .  ;:  ,.-'  , 

The  Junior  Farmer  Movement  in  British.  Columbia,  was  represented  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1935  by  84  boys'  and.  girls.'  clubs  with  an  aggregate  mem- 
bership of  775  ^/'oung  people,  according  to  a.  report  on  the  work  done  as  a 
joint  undortaking  of  the.  Provincial  and  Dom.inion  Departments  of  Agriculture. 

.Segrega.ted  uiider  project  headings  m'ere:   Poultry  clubs  29,  membei*ship 
243;  dairy  calf  clubs  24,  membership  259;  swine  clubs  13,  membership  109; 

potato  clubs  12,  membership  102;  beef-ca..lf  clubs 
5,  membership  62.   Commenting  on  the  small  n'omber 
Projects  and  Membership-   of  beef-calf  clubs  the  report  exjjlains  that  there 

are  some  beef-raising  areas  in  the  Province  in 
v/hich  spring,  organization  is  not  practicable,  but  regulations  for  the  coming 
year  are  designed  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  permitting  clubs  to  be  organ- 
ized in 'the 'fall  and  carried  through  as  winter-feeding  projects. 

.  A  variation  in  policy  for  potato  clubs  would  permit,  the  report  sug- 
gests, organization  of ,cartified-seed-potato  clubs  in  districts  where  such 
seed  is  readily  available  and  would  still  permit  of  the  organization  of  clubs 
using  certified  seed  but  not  requiring  inspection  for  certification. 

Representatives  from  British  Columbia  clubs  attended  the  Royal  Winter 
Fair  in  Toronto  and  made  good  showings  with  the  seed-potato  team  being 
s,warded  second  place,  the  dairy-calf  team,  third;  beef-calf  team  and  swine 
team,  fifth.  . 

—Country  Life  in  British  Columbia,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  2, 
March, 1937,  Vernon,  British,  Columbia. 

Junior  Bxtension  Program  in  Homeroaking  -  Ontario 

In  the  spring  of  1935,  definite  chan.ges  were  made  in  the  Junior  pro- 
gram.  In  its  new  form  it  aims  to  foster  in  young  vromen  a  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion in  achievement,  rather  than  too  keen  a  desire  for  competition. 

This  v/ork  is  carried  on  under  the  guidance  of  a  departmental  instruc- 
tor who  is  kno'.ra  as  the  coach.   The  cooperates  with  the  county  agricultural 

representative  in  getting  in -touch  with  groups  of 
girls  in  the  county  v;ho  desire  to  take  advantage 
Coaches  and  Local  Leaders   of  the  program.   Some  of  these  girls  are  already 

members  of  junior  girls'  clubs,  but  in  ma.ny  cases 
they  represent  unorganized  groups  of  girls  who  are 
brought  together  for  this  purpose.   The  local  leadership  method  is  used,  the 
leader  being  an  older  woman,  often  a  Senior  Institute  member,  or  a  girl  who 
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has  already  had  some  training  in  home  economics.   Under  this  leadership  the 
girls  hold  meetings  as  outlined  in  the  manuals  supplied  to  the  leaders.  They 
complete  the  work  req^^aired,  keep  a  record  hook,  and  attend  the  annual  county 
achievement  day  v;here  they  exhihit  the  results  of  their  efforts. 

In  planning  the  program,  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  girls  are  con- 
sidered and  an  effort  is  made  to  meet  them.   The  first  ^onit  of  work  under 
this  new  plan,  "A  Simple  Cotton  Dress,  "  was  undertslcen  in  the  sur.amer  of  1935, 
when  51  training  schools  were  held  and  250  cluhs  organized.   As  a  result, 
900  girls  each  exhibited  a  dress  which  they   had  made,  together  with  a  record 
"book,  at  one  of  the  county  achievement  days. 

Training  schools  were  also  for  the  girls'  garden  and  canning  cluhs 
which  were  organized  and  supervised  by  the  a.gricultural  representatives.   In- 
formation was  given  the  .girls  on  cooking  of  vegetables,  storing  them  for 
winter  use,  and  planning  a  garden  budget  to  m.eet  the  family  needs.   Fifty-six 
of  these  clubs  were  organized,  and  22  training  schools  held. 

Tnree  new  units  of  ^-vork  were  offered  in  the  fall  program:  A  clothing 
\init,  "Being  fell  Dressed  and  Well  Groomed,"  and  two  in  Foods  and  Nutrition — 
"The  Supper  Club"  and  "Dressing  Up  Home-grown  Vegetables."  Fifty-five  train- 
ing schools  were  held  during  the  fall  or  winter,  19 
in  the  clothing  \init,  15  in  "The  Supper  Club"  and 
Certif ica-tes  Awarded     11  in  "Dressing  Up  Home-C-rown  Vegetables."  To  help 
.   .        develop  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  achievement, 

certificates  are  awarded  to  girls  who  have  completed 
t7/o  "units  of  work.   These  certif ica,tes  will  lead  to  county  honors  for  5  units 
of  work  completed  and  eventually  to  Provincial  honors  as  a  result  of  12  com- 
pleted units . 

During  the  winter,  thirty-five  1-m.onth  and  three  2-week  courses  were 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  coiirses  in  agriculture  organized  by  the 
coi^nty  agricultural  representatives,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  1,490  girls 

and  women.   In  every  course  foods  and  mxtrition  and 
household  management  were  features  of  the  program.: 
Short  Courses-        The  major  subject  in  28  courses  was  clothing,  and 
:  ■  ■         the  subject  of  the  remaining  10  courses  was  health 
education  to   round  out  the  program.   Joint  classes 
with  the  boys  were  held  on  topics  of  interest  to  both,  including  weekly  liter- 
ary meetings  with  instruction  in  public  speaicing  and  in  parliam.entary  procedure. 
Three-month  courses  were  also  established  in  seven  counties  with  an  enrollment 
of  210.   The  organization  of  these  was  similar  to  that  of  the  1-m.onth  schools, 
but  the  longer  period  of  time  provided  for  e.   broader  program.   Instruction  in 
foods  and  nutrition  and  ho '.is  eho  Id  m.anagement  was  given  throughout  the  course. 
The  students  received  1  month's  work  in  clothing,  1  month's  in  health  educa- 
tion, 2  weeks'  in  house  furnishing,  and  1  week's  in  household  accessories. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  these  courses  in 
educating  girls..  Questionnaires  were  filled  in  by  the  students  which  would 
indicate  that  many  new  practices  had  been  introduced  into  Ontario  homes. 
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Reports  show  that  through  the  clothing  instruction  1,037  garments  were  made, 
of  v/hich  631  were  dresses;  1,100  practices  were  adopted  which  made  for  "better 

selection  and  care  of  clothing;  300  persons  adopted 
practices  for  correction  of  constipation  and  for 
New  Practices  Adopted    control  of  weight;  172  homes  introduced  "better 

practices  for  the  care  of  milk.   Some  1,000  prac- 
tices were  estal'lished  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  milk,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  whole  cereals. 

Through  the  work  in  health  education,  50  girls  improved  their  posture, 
41  had  headth  examinations,  90  homes  had  their  drinking  water  analyzed,  and 
46  adopted  better  practices  of  home  nursing. 

These  are  m.erely  an  indication  of  progress  and,  no  doubt,  will  be  in- 
creased as  the  pupils  have  an  op)portunity  to  make  use  of  their  newly  ac- 
quired knowledge. 

Twelve  Junior  Institutes  were  organized  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
v;ii;tcr  schools,  bringing  the  total  number  to  130.   This  organization  should 

provide  a  means  for  further  study  along  home-nursing 
lines.   In  order  to  insure  a  sound  educational  pro- 
Junior  Institutes  and   gram,  each  Junior  Institute  will  be  expected  to 
Girls'  Coirferences     undertake,  in  the  future,  at  least  one  unit  of  work 

each  year  as  outlined  in  the  junior  extension  home- 
making  program.   In  May,  a  4-day  conference  of  350  girls  was  held  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College.   This  conference  was  organized  and  carried 
through  by  the  Women's  Institute  Branch  cooperating  v.dth  the  staff  of  the 
college.   The  girls  received  training  in  leadership  as  well  as  much  informa- 
tion of  interest  and  value  to  rural  girls.   That  this  service  is  appreciated 
is  shown  by  the  increased  attendance  from  year  to  year. 

— Report  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Province  of 
Ontario,  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1936. 
Toronto . 

OntarJ.o  Potato  Gliibs  and  Sugar-Beet  Clubs 

Junior  farmers'  potato  clubs  were  conducted  by  the  ^agricultural  repre- 
sentatives in  four  counties  where  4-8-10  fertilizer  was  applied.  The  boys' 
work  ?/as  especially  useful  for  field  meetings  and  for  the  study  of  the  best 
application  of  fertilizer  to  potatoes. 

Four  sugar-beet  clubs  with  approximately  50  m.embers  each  conducted 
tests  in  the  sugar-beet  area.   This  department  cooperated  with  the  Canada 
s.nd  DoBiinion  Sugar  Company  in  conducting  these  field  tests.  Plots  were  scored, 
and  sugar  yields  were  ta'ken  on  the  best  10  plots  of  each  of  the  clubs.   A 
number  of  valuable  prizes  were  provided  through  the  generosity  of  the  sugar 
company,  and  highly  satisfactory  results  were  obtained. 

—  Sixt3'--First  Annual  Report  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  and  Experimental  Farm,  1935.   Toronto. 
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Activities   of  ■  ■Agricultural-  Hepresentatives 

.  -  ;•  in  Ontario  ... 

During  ITovem'ber  plans  were  iriade  Oj   the-  agricultural  representatives 
to  interest  the  lariaers  in  the  control  of  "botflies  in  horses.   The  Provin- 
cial zoologist  outlined  the  method  of  control, 
gave  many  denon3tra.tions,  attended  niornerous  ir.eet- 
Botfly  Campaign      ings,  and  vjas  the  gu.iding  hand  in  the  campaign. 

Cooperation  vras  sought  from  the  Livestock  Improve- 
ment Aspociation  and  various  breeders'  organizations. 
Local  veterinary  s^^rgeons  undertook  to  treat  the  horses,  either  in  conmunity 
centers  or  on  the  home  farms,  7;ith  caroon  di sulphide  capsules  to  destroy  the 
botfly  larvae.   In  34  counties  a  total  of  97,300  horses  were  treated. 

Each  winter  a  large  niomher  of  "breeders'  meetings  are. held,  and  the 
agricultural  representatives  are  often  asked  to  give  assistance  in  drafting 

a  program  and  to  give  addresses  on  such  suojects  as 
"Variety  of  Services     parasites  and  nutritional  diseases  in  livestock, 
Rendered  ''oy  contagious  a"bortion  or  Bang's  disease  in  cattle, 

Representatives     .   anemia  and  other  s'wine  diseases,  "besides  the  peren- 
nial pro'blems  of  "better  sires  and  CO"".?  testing.   Dur- 
ing the  early  spring,  the  agricultural  representatives  render  a  valuable  serv- 
ice in  locating  seed  supplies  and  in  hax'ing  cultures  for  the  inoculation  of 
alfalfa  and  other  legumes  ready  for  distri"bution.   They  also  assist  in  the 
holding  of  seed  fairs,  conduct  "ba,rn  meetings,  and  cooperate  with  the  farmers 
in  esta"blishing  seed-cleaning  plants.   Much  practical  help  is  given,  in  addi- 
tion, to  many  organizations  connected  v/ith  rural  communities. 

Other  duties  of  the  agricultural  representatives  included  the  testing 
of  individual  samples  of  Fiilk  for  "butterfat  content;  post  mortem.s,  and  diag- 
noses of  poultry  dises.ses;  the  computing  of  feed  rations:  fertilizer  formulas; 
instruction  on"  seed  cleaning;  weed  and  disease  control;  the  sxipervision  of  the 
spray  service  for  fruit  farmers.   Moreover,  many  individual  problems  which  are 
growing  from  year  to  year  were  discussed  with- representa,tives ,  and  assistance 
was  given  wherever  possible. 

— B.eport  cf  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Province  of 

Ontario,  for  the  5-month  period,  Fovemb.er  1, 

1934  to  March  51,  1935.   Toronto. 

Ontario  Extension  ?ork  in  Poultry  Husbandr5'- 

The  Poultry-Breeding-Station  program  continues  to  meet  public  approval 
although  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  any  e.xpa,n3ion  during  the  past  year. 
A  total  of  510  floc'ics  have  oeen   operated.   These  contained  170,232  banded 
birds.   A  total  of  139,418  blood,  samples  were  tested  for  pulloriim  disea.se  in- 
fection.  A  minim^UEi  of  three  visits  are  made  annually  to  each  flock,  and  in 
most  cases  four  or  five  visits  are  required. 

The  service  of  the  Department  is  falling  far  short  of  m.eeting  the  de- 
mand for  inspection..  Testing  of  flocks  is  very  mucn  below  the  demand,  and 
requests  are  being  received  daily  for  the  enlargement  of  this  service. 
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The  present  Department  organization  for  poultry  work  in  the  Province 
requires  that  practically  all  poultry  service  work  must  "be  provided  "by  the 

Poultry  Extension  Staff.   In  addition  to  the  "breed- 
ing-station program  a  very  large  nurnher  of  calls  is 
Demand  for  Services      received  for  help  in  other  lines  of  extension  work. 
Too  Great  to  he  Met      During  the  past  year,  memhers  of  the  staff  attended 

57  short  courses  of  from  1  to  3  days'  duration  in 
each  case,  addressed  75  special  meetings,  judged  13  shows,  made  76  special 
calls  requiring  from  l/s  day  to  2  days  each,  operated  3  judging  competitions 
and  held  10  demonstrations.   However,  it  has  not  heen  possihle  to  meet  all 
demands  for  such  service,  and  the  calls  for  assistance  are  increasing  rapidly 
each  year.   It  is  often  difficult  to  kno?/  where  to   draw  the  line  in  giving 
service,  hut  a  very  definite  effort  is  heing  made  to  meet  all  requests  in  so 
far  as  the  time  of  the  staff  and  the  appropriation  for  extension  work  will 
permit. 

— Sixty-First  Annual  Report  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  and  Experimental  Farm  for  1935.   Toronto. 

Motion  Pictures  Popular  in  Q,uehec 

The  popularity  of  agricultural  instruction  through  motion  pictures 
is  now  an  estahlished  fact.   This  type  of  instruction,  v/hich  has  proved  its 
worth,  has  become  a  necessity. 

Despite  a  reduced  budget,  our  operators  of  motion  pictures  have  been 
able  to  satisfy  the  more  important  requests.   They  have  given  upward  of  200 
shows  across  the  Province,  before  a  total  attendance  of  44,210  persons.   Lack 
of  time,  due  to  the  limited  personnel  of  this  section,  however,  has  frequently 
obliged  us  to  refuse  requests  of  agronomos,  promoters,  and  others. 

Several  worn  films  have  been  replaced.   Further,  we  have  imported  from 
France,  the  United  States,  and  Ontario  a  goodly  niimber  of  new  films  on  impor- 
tant agricultural  subjects.   In  most  cases,  we  have  had  to  translate  them  in 
order  to  obtain  bilingual  copies,  the  editions  being  made  in  this  country. 

— Report  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1936.   Quebec. 


CHINA 

Wukiang  Extension  Center 

Wulciang,  a  market  town  in  Anhwei  Province  about  20  m.iles  up  the  Yangtze 
River  from  Nanking,  is  noted  for  its  cotton  production.   It  was  selected  by 
the  college  in  1923  as  a  center  for  the  distribution  of  im.proved  cottonseed. 
In  1930  the  scope  of  extension  activities  was  very  much  increased  because  of 
cooperation  with  the  Central  Agricultural  Extension  Committee  of  the  National 
Government.   This  Committee  helped  to  finance  the  work  to  the  extent  of  $500 
per  month  for  about  a  year. 
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The  purpose  of  cond-acting  this  Extension  'Geritcr  is  threefold: 

1.  To  Dring  the  results  of  our  rosera-cli  \7ork  to  average  farmers,  and 
to  see  ';7hether  or  not  these  resv.lts  a,re  ap'olicaolc  to  their  needs. 

2.  To  serve  as  a  center  where  our  students  may  ohtain  practical  ex- 
perience in  rural  reconstraction  work.    ■ 

3.  To  demonstrate  to  the  people  how  rural  reconstruction  work  should 
"be  undertaken.   Of  the  five  divisions  of  work  that  we  have  at  the  Center, 

ag^ricultural  finance,  rural  health,  and  rural  edu- 
cation a.re  already  self-supporting.   We  helieve 
'Objectives        that  in  all  rural  reconstruction  we  should  aim  to 

work  with  the  local  people,  or  rather,  to  help  to  '■ 
remove  hindrances  to  their  doing  things  for  themselves,  so  at  our  Extension 
center  we  strive  to  improve  the  financial  status  of  the  people  and  to  dis- 
tribute improved  seeds,  organize  cooperative  societies,  stam.p  out  their  illit- 
eracy, and  organize  them  into  groups.   Tfith  these  improvements  the  rural 
people  can  undertake  the  reconstruction  work  on  their  own  resources.   Any 
rural  reconstruction  work  initiated  on  this  basis  will  take  root  and  grow. 

This  last  year  there  were  3,774  m.ow  (about  623  acres)  of  land  planted 
to  improved  cotton,  and  3,591  (about  538  acres)  tO'  improved  wheat.   Our  ex- 
tension worker  visited  the  farmers  at  definite 
intervals,  giving  instructions  as  to  the  methods  of 
Improved  Seed  in  Demand  cultivation,  planting,  and  harvesting.   Before 

harvesttime.  the  extension  worker  visited  every 
field  of  improved  crops,  to  see  whether  or  not  the  seed  were  to  be  saved  from 
them.   The  cottonseed  was  further  examined  when  ginned,  thus  attempting  to 
eliminate  as  much  poor  seed  as  possible.   The  demand  for  improved  cottonseed 
is  always  in  excess  of  what  we  can  supply. 

There  are  now  74  credit  societies,  with  a  membership  of  1,092,  and 
one  cooperative  marketing  society.   The  annual  loans  made  to  the  members- 
total  about  $200,000.   The  farmers  have  organized 
themselves  into  a  group  knovra  as  "Nun  Hwei"  (Farmers' 
Credit  Societies  and     Union)  v,lth  2,305  mem.bers.   This  organization  is 
"N'on  Hwei"  planning  to  sponsor  8.11  the  extension  activities 

at  the  center  when  the  college  withdraws.   At  pres- 
ent v;e  are  concentrating  our  effort  to  strengthen  this  organization. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  was  held  at  Wukiang  during  the  3  days, 
October  31  to  November  2.   On  ITovember  1  there  were  about  150  students  from 

this  college  and  fron  Ginling  College,  and  30  rep- 
resentatives from  Government  institutions  who  at- 
Special  Exhibition     tended  the  exhibit.   The  college  provided  a  special 
of  Improved  Seed     boat  for  them  so  they  could  go  and  return  the  same 
Practices  day.   A  very  good  impression  of  the  exhibition  was 

made  in  the  minds  of  the  visitors,  especially  in 
the  section  knovm  as  special  exhibition.  There  was  demonstrated  the  whole 
process  involved  in  the  extension  of  improved  seed  of  cotton  and  wheat  from 
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the  time  of  planting  through  harvesting  and' marketing.   This  was  to  show  how 
much  a  farmer  can  gain  hy  growing  and  marketing  improved  seed  crops.   Thou- 
sands of  farmers  from  nearhy'  districts  came  to  see  the  exhihition.   Certainly 
it  was  a  great  time  for  them. 

— Agriculture  and  Forestry  Notes,  University  of  Nanking, 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Nanking,  China. 
No.  42,  NovemlDer  1936. 


ENGLAND 

Young  Farmers'  Cluhs 

The  Young  Farmers'  Cluh  movement  is  one  of  the  outstanding  post-war 
developments  in  British  agriculture,  not  only  in  this  country  hut  also  through- 
out the  British  Empire.   Much  has  "been  done  for  the 
social  and  recreational  needs  of  young  people  in 
Cluhs  Meet  Social  Needs  urhan  areas,  and  if  is  easier  to  offer  post-school 

educational  facilities  in  a  congested  urhan  than  a 
scattered  rural  district.   Until  the  introduction 
of  the  Young  Farmers'  movement  few  such  facilities  existed  for  the  rural  "boy 
and  girl.   One  member  of  a  Young  Farmers'  Cluh,  after  some  years'  experience, 
has  put  it  succinctly:   "Until  the  Young  Farmers'  Cluh  was  formed  in  our  vil- 
la.ge  there  was  nothing  for  us  to  do  and  nowhere  to  go.". 

Practical  projects  concerning  the  care  of  livestock  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  provision  of  training  for  hand  and  eye,  cooperation  within 
a  small  social  group  have  therefore  found  a  vea.iy   response.   To  keep  pace 
with  pre sent -day agricultural  developments  there  is  a  real  need  of  an  all- 
round  training  for  the  young  people  of  the  countryside. 

The  Young  Farmers'  movement  is  a  distinctive  social  experiment.  While 
its  aims  are  primarily  educational  it  includes  also  every  form  of  socia,l  rec- 
reation, and  gives  opportunity  to  hoys  and  girls  to  take  part  together  in  all 
the  activities. 

— Young  Farmers,  Book  Numher  10N21Y. 

National  Federation  of  Young  Farmers'  Cluhs 

This  organization  coordinates  and  directs  the  movement  on  a  National 
hasis  in  England  and  Wales.   Su.ch  a  controlling  authority  is  undoubtedly 
necessary  for  development  along  progressive  lines,  and  the  increasing  measure 
of  support  that  is  now  being  given  to  the  movemient  is  in  large  measure  due  to 
the  wise  guidance  the  National  Federation  has  given. 

Clubs  affiliated  to  the  Federation  pay  a  per  capita  membership  subscrip- 
tion, but  this  amount  is  a  small  percentage  of  the  income  required  to  keep 
going  the  headquarters  in  London  and  the  staff  of  organizers,  nor  can  an 
organization  of  young  people  under  21  be  expected  to  maintain  a  National  or- 
ganization on  members'  subscriptions.   Hitherto  the  Federation  has  been  largely 
maintained  by  financial  grants  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
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and  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom'  Trustees,  ""out  it  has  always  "been  made  clear 
"by  these  "bodies  thp^t  their  grants  v/ere  intended  to  maintain  the  organization 

for  a.  reasona'ble  period,  until  it  could  "become 
self-supporting,  and  were  not  to  "be  regarded  as 
How  Maintained       permanent.   Fort^anately,  several  aut'norities  re- 

sponsi"ble  for  co\mty  agricultural  education  have 
now  made  initial  grants  to  the  federation,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  these  will  soon  "be  on  such  a  "basis  that  the  future  of  the  Fed- 
eration will  be  in  a  position  "beyond  all  douht. 

— The  Transactions  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural 
Society  for  the  year  1936.   Journal  of  the 
Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  Book  Nuin"ber 
10Y7,  No.  94. 

Teclrinical  Advice  for  Farmers 

The  Ministry  of  ^Igriculture  once  again  desires  to  draw  the  attention 
of  farmers  and  others  to  the  organization  which  exists  where"by  farmers,  market 
gardeners,  fruit  growers,  allotment  holders,  and  all  with  a  practical  interest 
in  agriculture  can  ootain  advice  on  the  prolDlems  that  arise  in  the  course  of 
their  vrork. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  service,  England  and  Wales  together  are  divided 
into  14  provinces,  each  served  "by  an  advisory  center,  which  may  "be  either  a 
university  (or  university  college)  with  a  departm.ent  of  agriculture  of  an  agri- 
cultural college.   A  list  of  these  Provinces  with  the  advisory  centers  and  the 
counties  served  in  given  in  a  special  leaflet  on  the  su"bject  issiied  hy  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture, 

In  addition,  each  co^'onty  has  a  special  staff  of  experts  which  assists 
farmers  witii  simple  teciinical  knov/ledge  and  advice.   The  chief  official  is 

the  county  agricultural  organizer.   Farmers  and 
others  confronted  with  technical  pro'blems  should 
Extension  Staff       seek  his  advice  in  the  first  instance.   He  has 

under  his  direction  a  staff  which  may  include  a 
horticultur-ist ,  a  poultry  instructor,  a  dairy  in- 
structor, and  instructors  in  other  "branches  of  agricultural  practice.   If  the 
co'jnty  council  possesses  a  farm  institute,  the  county  agricultural  organizer 
is  usually  also  responsi"ble  for  t"ne  institute  and  can  malce  use  of  its  staff 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  advice. 

For  irJ-ormation  on  deeper  and  more  a'bstruse  agricultural  pro"bloms,  the 
advice  is  availa^ole  of  those  who  liave  m.ade  a  special  study  of  one  of  the  many 
sciences  which  lie  "behind  agricultural  pra-ctice.   Such  men  are  stationed  in 
each  Province  at  the  advisory  center.   For  plant  pests  and  diseases  there  are 
entomologists  and  mycologists,  who  advise  on  trou"bles  caused  hy  insects  and 
f "ungi ,  and  other  micro-organisms  respectively.   Chemists  specialize  on  soils, 
manures,  feeding  and  feeding  stiaffs;  econom^ists  on  ojaestions  of  farm  accounts, 
fp-rm  management,  and  agricultural  economics  in  general.   At  most  centers  there 
are  advisers  in  veterinary  medicine  (who  deal  with  animal  diseases  of  general 
pu"blic  interest  in  the  Province,  e.g.,  epidemics  or  cases  of  high  and  Icng- 
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continued  mortality"  in  flocks  or  herds),  and  dairy  "bactoriolo^^lsts  who  carry 
out  "bacteriological  examinations  of  milk  and  dairy  produce,  largely  in  con- 
nection with  clea-n-milk  competitions  and  advisory  schemes. 

— The  Estate  Ma^f-^azine,  Country  G-entlemen's  Association, 
Vol.  XXIMll,    ITo.  7,  July  1937.   London. 

Film-Strips  Effective  in  Rural  Education 

To  reach  people  who  are  engaged  in  rural  pursuits  is  always  a  prohlem. 
Ahout  2  years  ago  it  was  decided  to  try  the  visual  form  of  instruction.   The 

initial  results  were  so  gratifying  that  the  average 
attendance  at  meetings  was  trehled,  and  at  many 
Standing  Room  Only      meetings  there  was  standing  room  only  for  latecomers. 

Attendance  of  150  at  very  small  villages  to  350  at 
larger  centers  not  only  makes  the  lecturer  enthusi- 
astic, hut  as  enthusiasm  is  infectious  the  audiences  are  responsive,  and  the 
meetings  go  with  a  swing.   The  method  adopted  was  to  produce  interesting  series 
of  film  slides  on  poultry  husbandry  and  note  how  they  were  received.   The  ■ 
results  encouraged  the  further  development  of  the  idea,  and  the  list  so  far 
comprises  nearly  1,000  pictures  and  captions  on  the  following  suhjects: 

Suhject  Films 

Poultry  Hushandry  2 

Breeds  of  Poultry  1 

Our  Breakfast  Bacon  2 

The  Story  of  the  Honey  Bee  1 

British  Breeds  of  Cattle  1 

The  Milch  Goat  1 

RaD"bits  for  Pur  and  Wool  1 

The  National  Park  1 

Ten  films,  varying  length  from  65  to  158  pictures .enahle  a  lecturer  to  arrange 
an  interesting  and  educative  evening's  progra^m  with  very  little  trouhle. 
Little  or  no  preparation  is  required  in  working  out  notes  for  the  lectures, 
hecauso,  apart  from  the  prelimdnary  remarks,  there  is  little  to  do  except  to 
elaborate  any  interesting  features  as  they  pass  on  the  screen. 

The  idea  of  using  colored  film.s  occurred  when  the  series  of  film  slides 
on  Dreeds  of  poultry  was  being  corajoiled.   Examples  in  mind  are  the  beautiful 

coloring  of  a  Brown  Leghorn  cock  or  a  Lady  Amherst 
cock  pheasant,  or  even  the  "background  to  a  picture 
Colored  Film  Strips     of  any  fowl,  duck,  or  turkey.   Hand  painting  was 

tried  "by  a  processing  firm,  in  London,  and  the  re- 
sults ?-/ere  true  to  life.   Colors,  however,  are  only 
practical  with  certain  suhjects.  JPictures  illustrating  the  culture  of  flowers 
would  not  "be  v\!orth  while  unless  colors  ivere  used.   Ordinary  films  cost  two- 
pence per  picture  and  caption,  and  one  penny  for  duplicate  or  spare  copies; 
colored  films  cost  threeroence  extra  per  picture. 

Apart  from  t'he  value  of  the  film  slides  for  imparting  information  at 
farm  institutes  and  for  lectures  at  village  meetings,  the  fact  that  the  films 
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are  having  a  wide  distriD^ntion  outside.  Great  Britain  should  provide  useful 
publicity  for  pedigree-livestock  from'  this  country,  whether-  it  he  an  Ahor- 
deen  Angus  hull,  a  Large  White  boar,  or  a  Tnite  Leghorn  cockerel.   Net  only 
has  this  nethod  of  imparting  instruction  proved  a  decided  siiccess  hut  the 
films  are  now  used  in  Few  Zea,land,  Malta,  Scotland,  England,  ^ales,  and  the 
Irish  jTree  State . 

— The  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Vol.  XLIV,  ITo.  5,  August  1937.   London. 


INDIA   ■ 

The  Agricultural  Departments 

During  the  period  imder  review  there  has  heen  a  perceptihle  improve- 
ment in  the  position,  a,nd  modest  increases  in  the  District  staffs  of  some  of 
the  Provinces  are  in  sight.   Th-)  total  n"amoer  of  officers  in  the  superior, 
provincial,  and  subordinate  grades  of  the  agricultural  Departm.f'rnt  in  India, 
engaged  in  district  work,  curing  1934--35  was  45,  99,  and  1,517  respectively, 
the  corresponding  n"amhers  during  1932-33  "being  49,  99,  and  1,569. 

The  demonstration  of  agricultural  improvements  under  cultivators' 
conditions  is  still  an  essential  ;^ortion  of  the  work  of  the  Ind:.a.n  agricul- 
tural departments,  and,  as  in  nrevious  years,  the 
village  de^ionstration  plot  on  the  cultivator's  own 
Demonstrations   .     land  is  the  most  effective  form  of  propaganda. 

Emphasized     .  .    During  the  period  wonder  review,  considerable  atten- 
tion has  oeen   given  to  the  possibility  of  setting 
up  an  organization  which  will  enable  the  grea-ter  part  of  a  Province  to  be 
covered  by  such  demonstrations  in  a  reasonable  tim.e  and  without  incurring 
prohibitive  expenditure.   Such  organization  is  the  more  urgent  in  that,  in 
most  Provinces,  the  agricultural  departments  have  for  mian3^  areas  at  least 
a  whole  body  of  im.proved  pra,ctices  ready  for  dem.onstration  and  not  merely 
individual  improvements. 

— Agriculture  and  Anim.al  Husbandry  in  India.,  1933-34 
and  1934-35,  Part  I. — Crop  Production,  issued 
under  the  Authority  of  the  Inperial  Council  of 
Agricultural  Research,  1936.   Delhi. 

Village -Rural  57:ten3ion  Service 

The  strong  and  fortunate  basis  for  cur  Extension  work  is  the  village 
Young  Men's  Christian  .i.ssocia.tio.ns.   Through  them  as  the  chief  units  of  our 

simple  or.ganizaticn  we  work  and  teach.   They  are 

parent  and  nurturing  agents  for  the  other  forms 
Village  Associations     such  as  the  cooperative  societies  of  all  kinds, 

the  clubs,  and.  the  Rural  Development  Association. 

What  are  these  associations?   They  are  not  arti- 
ficial.  The  great  and  appealing  needs  of  the  vill.a,-:e  press  are  hourly  upon 
the  consciousness  of  all  vriio  live  there.   These  associations  are  a- banding 
together  of  young  men  of  the  community  to  do  something  to  better  conditions, 
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to  ansv/er  the  needs,  and  make  the  village  a- "better  and  happier  place  in 

which  to  live.   They  come  of  a' desire  to  serve,  and  of  a  realization  of  the 

truth  that  a  single  village  young  man  can  oe  effective  only  when  he  "bands 
himself  with  the  strength  of  others. 

The  strength  of  these  associa.tions  lies  in -their  "Who's  Who";  most- 
of  them  are  without  huildings  and  equipment.   Their  committeemen  and  memhers 

are  young  men  and  hoys  im"bued  with  the  spirit  of 
service,  ahove  the  mean  of  the  village  in  educa- 
Association         tion  and  enlightenment,  trained  in  service  ("by 
"lYho  '  s  Who"         their  service  in  the  association).   Young  school 

teachers,  law:;,'-er3,  farmers,  high-school  hoys,  and 
others  are  the  leaders.   They  vrork  in  their  spare  time  v/ithout  material  re- 
ward, and  one  cannot  hut  marvel  at  the  devotion  and  amoujit  of  time  and 
energy  some  of  them  put  into  this  lahor  of  love. 

So  we  have  in  our  Travancore  and  Cochin  District  these  working  groups 
in  11?  villa.ges,  ultrarural  and  simple  in  their  organization,  their  work 

adapted  to  the  local  needs.   The  work  is  not  stere- 
otyped a.nd  in  no  two  villages  will  it  he  exactly 
"Village  ITeeds  -      alike.   When  a  group  of  young  men  in  each  village 
}3asi3  of  Program  .       ask  themselves:   "What  are  the  greatest  needs  of 

our  village  that  no  one  else  will  meet?"  the 
answer  will  not  he  quite  the  sam.e  in  any  two  villages.   Even  though  this  he 
true,  we  find  that  in  every  place  there  are  needs  under  the  following  five 
general  classifications  J   Religious,  educational,  physical,  social,  and 
economic .    , 

Only  a  few  of  the  associations  have  huildings.   They  would  like  to 
have  little  huildings,  could  they  afford  it,  to  serve  as  hea^dquarters  for 

their  work,  house  their  little  lihraries  and  other 
simple  working  equipment,  accommodate  their  smaller 
Buildings  Are  Verl-     meetings.   In  the  few  places  which  have  them,  their 
tahle  Lighthouses       little  verandas  serve  as  stage,  platform,  or  pulpit 

for  large  audiences  that  sit  on  the  ground  in  the 
open  during  good  weather.   The  few  which  have  heen  huilt  hy  the  memihers'  own 
hands  are  veri tahle  lighthouses,  not  only  to  the  villages  in  which  they  stand 
hut  to  the  other  villages  around.   In  m.ost  villages  the  memhers  hold  their 
rainy-v/eather  meetings  in  some  little  church  or  school  huilding. 

Each  association  has  its  honorary  general  secretary,  and  each  of  the 
departments  -  religious,  educational,  phj^sical,  social  and  economic  -  has 

its  honorary  departmental  secretary.   There  is  a 
general  committee  for  the  whole  work,  and  smaller 
General  Association      ones  for  each  department.   The  religious-work  secre- 
Set-Up  tary  in  our  organization  will  naturally  he  a  Chris- 

tian, hut  memhers  of  other  religious  affiliations 
may  take  leadership  in  the  religious  work,  as'  when  a  Hindu  leads  a  class  in 
study  of  the  Bhagavad-&ita.   In  the  other  departments  non-Christians  often 
hecome  committee  memhers  or  even  secretaries.   Sometimes  specia.l  committees 
are  formed  for  specific  projects,  as  for  educational  temperance  work.   Hindus 
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and  Mohammedans  sometimes  tc?.ke  the  greatest  interest  in  this  ^vork  and  conse- 
quently take  the  leadership  and  secretaryship  of  it.   In  some  associations 
there  is  a  paying  memlDership.   In  most  of  them,  however,  mem"bership  is  free. 
For  necessary  funds,  specific  appeals  arc  m^adc  as  needs  arise  in  the  work.  ■■ 

To  hring  into  one  working  ^roup  all  interested  persons  who  m.ay  or  m.ay 
not  "belong  to  any  of  our  village  a.ssociations  or  any  of  our  cooperative  soci- 
eties of  various  kinds  we  have  the  South  Travancore 
Rural  Development  Association.   And,  as  is  seen  "by 
©"bjectives  the  o"bjects  given,  its  very  first  purpose  is  to 

speed  up  socializa,tion  throughout  our  whole  exten- 
sion field.   The  oojects  are: 

1.  To  "bring  people  of  all  castes  and  religions  to  join  iiands  in  this 
work  of  improving  the  economic,  social,  moral,  and  spiritijal  welfare  of  the 
people  living  in  the  villages  of  the  Martandam  Extension  Area. 

2.  To  demonstrate  and  popularize  in  the  villages  "better  methods  of 
agriculture  and  cottage  industries  proved  to  "be  profite.'ble  "oy  the  Government, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Rural  Demonstration  Center,  and  other  agencies. 

3.  To  help  rural  families  to  Increase  their  incomes  "by  the  applica- 
tion of  cooperative  principles  and  methods  in  the  production  and  marketing  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  products. 

4.  To  help  toward  better  livestock,  poultry,  and  varieties  of  plants. 

5.  To  improve  the  health  of  the  people  'oy  introducing  methods  of  san- 
itation, "by  sinking  wells,  teaching  hea.ltli  and  chara.cter-forming  games,  and 
carrying  on  health  educcition. 

6.  To  help  in  the  holding  of  exhi"bitions,  in  the  villages  and  at  the 
Rural  Reconstruction  Center  at  Martandam,  w"nich  show  reults  of  our  reconstruc- 
tion work,  and  to  stimulate  others  to  have  hotter  products. 

7.  To  check  the  evils  resulting  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  drirJks 
and  drugs  "by  educating  the  m.asses  through  lectures,  exhi'Ditions  of  charts- 
and  pictures,  distri"bution  of  literature,  etc.,  as  well  as  "by  the  use  of 
lantern  slides. 

6.   To  im'prove  road  com_munication  to  villages. 

9.   To  settle  disputes  hy  moans  of  arbitration  "'oy  panchayats  (a  native 
village  court  of  ar"bitration  of  five  or  more  momhers). 

10.   To  do  any  other  things  possible  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
village  people  irrespective  of  caste  or  creed. 

This  association  has  a  majority  of  non-Christian  members;  its  presi- 
dent is  a  Wayar-Hindu  gentleman  wiio  is  the  head  ma,ster  of  the  large  Govern- 
ment "high  school  adjacent  to  our  Center,  which  school  is  the  educa.ticflal 
center  of  the  extension  area  and  helps  materially  thjrough  its  pupils  in 
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spreading  what  we  teach.   The  other  memlDers  of  its  cominittee  are  elected 
from  different  castes  and  religions.   Its  memlDership  admits  all  persons, 
male  or  female,  who  will  work  for  the  o'ojects  of  the  association  and  con- 
trilDutc  toward  them. 

All  agencies  in  a  given  local  area  should  mobilize  all  their  powers 
and  all  their  interests  for  the  common  good  of  the  whole  group.   To  this 

end  it  has  "been  recommended  that  Rural  Reconstruc- 
tion Units  "be  started.   Our  method  was  rather  to 
Rural  Reconstruc-     start  serving,  and  then  gradually  and  naturally  to 
tion  Units        enlist  the  cooperation  of  all  agencies  until  we  had 

the  full  Rural  Reconstruction  Unit  in  action.   I  do 
not  know  that  this  could  "be  successfully  done  artificially  or  from  a  set-up 
at  the  start.   The  success  of  the  work  ov/es  everything  to  the  hearty  coopera- 
tion and  participation  of  all  agencies,  v/hich  inclxide  the  London  Mission 

(missionaries,  pastors,  and  catechists  of  the 
churches,  the  home  mission  workers — who  when  we 
Cooperative  Agencies     came  with  this  new  type  of  work  into  their  old 

field  welcomed  us  sa;/ing;   "This  was  needed  to 
complete  the  Christian  program.   When  we  had  taught 
the  people  the  better  way  of  life — the  Christian  way,  many  of  them  were  actu- 
ally too  poor  to  live  it");  the  village  Y.  M.  G.  A.  (which  is  autonomous); 
the  Salvation  Army;  the  school  authorities — The  director  of  public  instruc- 
tion, the  head  master  of  the  Central  High  School;  and  the  teachers  of  the 
village  schools,  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  State  colleges;  the  officials 
of  the  Government  Cooperative  Department;  the  agricultural  department,  and 
the  Department  of  Industries;  the  commercial  chemist;  the  dewan  Peishkar 
(chief  revenue  officer);  the  tahsildaxs  (tax  collectors);  the  village  officers; 
the  doctors  of  the  Medical  Mission  (which  has  a  small  hospital  across  the 
road  from  our  Center)  and  the  Government  doctors;  the  Department  of  Public 
Health;  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  or  Guides  authorities;  and,  above  all, 
the  people — the  people  of  all  castes  and  creeds  and  conditions. 

He   see  along  our  Extension  way  some  of  the  health  education  work. 
Rural  ill  health  is  appalling.   How  many  of  ou.r  finest  village  leaders  — 

strong  athletic  young  men — have  been  stricken  and 
ha\'"e  died;  and  whole  villages  have  been  sorely 
Health  Education      affected  by  their  passing.'   Who  would  have  dreamed 
Emphasized        that  there  would  be  so  m.uch  typhoid  fever  in  purely 

rural  places?   Cholera  took  over  9,000  of  our  people 
here  in  South  Travancore  the  year  before  last  and  broke  out  again  last  year. 
Hoolcv/orm  surveys  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  indicate  that  in  some  of  our 
villages  every  person  has  hookworm.   At  our  Center  and  in  our  Extension  v/ork 
we  ever  do  what  we  can  toward  sanitation  and  health.   The  encouraging  response 
we  get  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  boro-hole  latrine,  the  use  of  which 
we  have  pioneered.   Even  before  we  had  experimented  with  this  borer  as  much 
as  we  wished,  village  after  village  wanted  it.   They  wanted  it  to  bore  near 
schools  which  had  up  to  300  boys  and  girls  and  teachers,  and  no  sanitary  ar- 
rangements T/hatever.   They  wanted  to  bore  in  their  own  home  compounds  also. 
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After  nightfall  we  may  attend  a  r-oral  drama.   The  direction  of  this 
powerful,  innate,  and  indig^enous  vehicle  for  Indian  rural  education,  for 

cheering  entertainment  and  recreation,  for  social- 
ization and  self-expression,  is  another  responsi- 
Drania  -  Powerful      "bility  of  the  R-ural  Extension  Secretary.   The 
Vehicle  for  Education    powerful  Indian  moon  maizes  it  easy  for  large  crowds 

to  walk,  "barefoot,  from  distant  places  to  these 
entertainments,  and  after  the  show  it  will  light  them  hom.e  and  us  "back  to 
the  Center  for  the  night. 

— Up  Erom  Poverty  in  Rural  India,  D.    Spencer  Hatch, 
Director  of  Rural  Demonstration,  Tranvancore 
and  Cochin  District.   Book  ITiomher  281,  ie2H2S. 
Ed.  3. 


LATVIA 
'Mazpulki"  or  Young 


I  solemnly  promise  to  carrj"  out  all  my  duties  and,  in 
order  to  'oecome  a  useful  mern'oer  of  the  Young  Farmers' 
CluD  I  shall  do  m.y  work  to  the  ''oust  of  my  aloility. 

3y  this  declaration  a  pupil  of  a  primary  school,  8  to  12  years  of 
age,  is  adopted  as  a  mem.her  of  the  Junior  Young  Farmers'  Cluh  of  Latvia. 
If  he  keeps  to  his  given  promise  and  shows  an  interest  in  further  achieve- 
ments, then,  after  reaching  12  years  of  age,  he  is  a-dinitted  to  the  Young 
Farmers'  CluD  proper. 

The  spirit  of  youth  may  he   compared  to  a  swift-flowing  stream.   When 
the  direct  care  of  parents  is  left  "behind,  we  in  Latvia  should  like  to  see 
that  spirit  given  the  opportunity  and  guidance  to  hecome  of  real  use  to  the 

community,  just  as  a  properly  regulated  stream 
gives  us  power,  energy,  and  light.   The  Yoiing 
Aims  Farmers'  Club  is  a  m.ovement  to  educate  the  youth 

of  Latvia,  morally/  and  physically;  to  teach  youth 
to  see  and  judge  things  individually;  to  adopt  the 
right  things  and  to  stand  for  them;  to  adopt  initiative  and  self-reliance; 
to  iJinderstand  the  necessity  of  self-control  a,nd  the  feeling  of  responsihilitj^; 
to  "De  unselfish  and  he  a"ble  to  give  help  and  m.ake  sa.crifices. 

Work  in  the  garden,  orchards,  or  fields,  the  "breeding  of  livestock, 
all  help  young  people  to  love  the  results  of  their  work,  make  them  good  ob- 
servers of  nature  and  their  surroundings.   Their  young  am"bitions  and  energy 
are  not  suppressed  "by  compulsory  duties,  "but  are  inspired  'dj   free  competition 
with  their  fellows,  and  their  natural  desire  to  "be  first. 

There  are  at  present  in  Latvia  843  Young  Fariiers '  Clu"bs,  including 
other  youth  organizations;  the  total  number  of  organized  youth  in  Latvia 
is  about  50,000. 
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To  the  Younf^  Farmers '■  Gluts  are  admitted  iDoys.  ■and  girls,  12.  to. 16 
years  of  age.   Still- younger  "boys  and,  girls  are  admitted 'to  the.  Junior  Yo-ung 

rar.mers'  Gluts.  "  The   Tiiem'bers-  of  Junior-  CluDs  are 
entitled  to  wear  an  approved  u.niform.   They  are 
Junior  Clubs  for       formed  in  separate  parties  of  not  less  than  four 
Younger  Boys         and  not  more  than  eight  memhers  in  a  group.   The 
and  G-irls  work  of  these  groups  is  supervised  and  directed 

hy  the  assistant  leader  of  the  local  Young  Scanners' 
Cluh.   The  junior  niemhers  have  the  right  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  cluhs, 
"but  a.re  not  entitled  to  vote  hut,  viith   the  permissicn  of  their  leader,  they 
may  participate  in  excursions  and  other  occasions  of  the  cluh ' s  activities. 

The  junior  memher  has  a  plot  under  cultivation  vrhich  must  not  he 
smaller  than  45  square  feet  and.  not  ezceed  225  square  feet.   The  junior 
memhers  are  entitled  to  participa,te  in  young  farmers'  shows,  "but  must  have 
their  own  separate  stand.   They  are  not  awarded  official  prizes,  hut  the 
hest  exhihits  receive  certificates,  and  yovj   often  useftil  presents  are  dis- 
triouted  to  their  owners.   In  the  programs  of  the  gatherings  of  Junior  Young 
Farmers'  Gluhs  a  prominent  space  is  allotted  to  games. 

The  Young  Farmers'  Clubs  have  their  management  3,nd  their  hoards  meet 
every  month  to  discuss  current  matters  and  to  decide  the  program  of  activi- 
ties. 

During  the  winter  months  special  meetings  .are  organized  at  the  Young 
Farmers'  Gluhs,  and  usua.llj^  lecturers  and  instructors  are  sent  from  head- 
quarters or  hy  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture.   At 
these  meetings  various  questions  concerning  progress 
Winter  Club         in  farming,  state,  or  social  affairs  a,re  discussed. 
Acti\'-ities  The  lectures  include  sucn  subjects  as  forestry, 

fieldwork,  cianning,  horticulture,  poultry  keeping, 
handicrafts,  and  nationa.l  history  and  'traditions.   Excursions  are  arranged 
to  inspect  the  best  farms,  factories,  'sporting  events,  and  social  gatherings. 
One  of  the  aims  of  the  Young  Farmers'  'Clubs  is  also  to  teach  its  members  to 
know  and  love  their  country,  and  frequlent  hiking  expeditions  are  arranged. 

A  total  area  of  595  acres  was  c\.iltivated  by  the  members  last  year, 
and  various  produce,  such  as  tomatoes,  cucum/bers,  sprouts,  carrots,  various 
seeds,  cereals,  etc.,  were  cultivated.   As  m.any  as  1,224  girl  memibers  were 
occupied  directly  in  household  matters,  and  226  girls  were  engaged  in  rear- 
ing cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  rabbits,  etc. 

Once  a  year  the  leaders  of  the  clubs  gather  to  discuss  all  current 
affairs  and  to  draw  up  plans  for  the  future.   The  clubs  lend  their  hand 
also  to  he"lp  beautify  tlieir  counti-yside .   About  107,000  trees  were  planted 
and  two  x^l'-J^-i-t  nurseries  were  erected  by  them.. 

As  a  result  of  tne  recommendations  by  the  headquarters,  about  500 
children  from  the  towns  have  been  taken  by  the  parents  of  members  of  Young 
Farmers'  Clubs  to  spend  with  them  their  summer  holidays. 
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Altogether  757  shov/s  of  goods  produced  'hy   the  cly-lDs  were  held  last 
year.   At  these  shows  "books  and  farming  iiripleiriorits  are  u.sij.3.11y  distriouted 
as  prizes  to  the  hest  exhibitors.   The  value  of  the  prizes  distributed  last 
year  was  about  500  pounds  ($2,433.25). 

The  work  of  the  clubs  is  guided  by  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  which 
provides  then  with  instructors,  and  all  the  local  expenses  ai'e  made  good  by 
the  clubs  themselves.   Very  substantial  help  to  the  movement  is  given  by  the 

head  masters  and  teachers  of  local  primary  schools. 
In  order  to  enco"U-rage  the  clubs  to  start  their  own 
All  Clubs  Sichibit  at   libraries,  a  selection  of  30  books  was  given  to 
ITational  Shows      each  club  by  the  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture  last 

year.   The  biggest  event  of  the  year  is,  of  course, 
the  annual  National  Show,  to  which  all  the  clubs  send  exhibits.   The  show 
is  very  popul,ar,  and  is  usually  attended  by  Dr.  K.  Ulmanis,  who  himself 
comes  of  farming  people,  ar.d  has  accepted  the  highest  leadership  of  the 
Young  Farmers'  Clubs  of  Latvia. 

—The  Country  Woman,  Vol.  4,  Ho.  37,  March  1937. 
London. 


MAURITIUS 

Agricultural  Instruction 

Frequent  visits  were  paid  to  holdings  of  planters  by  the  agricultural 
superintendent.   The  importance  of  soil  conservation  is  now  recognized  by 

som.e  of  the  farmers,  but  the  work  to  avoid  erosion 

has  been  very  roughly  done.   Slignt  im.provement  is 
Y^orn-out  Lands  a  Seri-  also  noticeable  in  the  cultural  methods  employed 
ous  Problem  to  Farmers   in  som.e  localities.   However,  there  is  still  a 

great  number  of  lands  that  are  being  rapidly  ex- 
hausted owing  to  bad  cultivation.   To  obtain  an  improvement  of  such  a  state 
of  affairs  the  establishment  of  demionstration  Tolots  cannot  do  any  great  amount 
of  good.   The  above-mentioned  lands  are  in  the  hands  of  those  farmers  who 
reckon  only  on  favorable  weather  conditions  to  obtain  a  good  yield  of  food, 
crops  and  are  under  tne  impression  that  the  work  which  is  carried  out  in  the 
de.T.onstration  plots  requires  a  great  deal  of  expense  that  Government  or  rich 
people  only  can  afford  to  meet.   In  the  attemipt  to  alter  such  a  conviction 
and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  further  deterioration  of  big  areas  of  Crown 
Lands,  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  after  his  visit  to  Hodrigues,  has  granted 
an  amount  to  be  spent  on  works  of  terracing,  olanting  of  Betivert  grass, 
manuring,  etc.,  on  the  holdings  of  "olanters  themselves,  work  to  be  carried 
out  with  the  assistance  of  the  latter  and  his  fs^mily.   An  area  of  more  or 
less  worn-out  lands  has  been  selected.   A  meeting  of  the  farmers  of  tne 
locality  has  been  held,  and  interest  was  shown  when  the  scheme  was  explained 
to  them:.  ■ 

— .Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 

1935,  Colony  of  Mauritius.   Port  Louis,  1935. 
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N  I  G  S  S  I  .A  . 

Extension  Work  in  Mixecj  Farming 

An  Extension  mallam  (iviALLAA'i — Hnxisa,  teacher  or  scrite)  is  stationed 
in  each  mixed  farming  di-atrict  as  an  itinerant  instructor.   He  is  usua.lly 

a  man  who  has  attained  a  comiDaratively  high 
standard  of  education  at  the  Katsina  Higher  Col- 
D\ities  of  Extension      lege,  or  some  similar  school,  and  spent  2  years 
"Mallams"  at  the  Dersartment  of  Agriculture's  farm  school 

at  Samaru.   Eefore  going  o\it   into  the  district 
the  mallam  works  at  a  farm  center  a.  year  to  make  certain  that  his  outlook 
upon  native  agriculture  and  the  farmer  is  desirahle,  for  it  is  an  important 
necessity  that  he  should  "be  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  farmers  with  whom 
he  is  des-ling  in  order  that  he  m.ay  have  their  confidence.   The  mallains  are 
are  native  administration  officials  and  frequently  they  have  olstained  their 
trnining  at  the  farm  school  with  a  native  administration  scholarship.   The 
duties  of  an  extension  mallam  are  to  supervise  the  la'bo:^er  on  the  demonstra- 
tion farm,  to  receive  the  names  of  farmers  who  wish  to  take  up  mixed  farm- 
ing, and  to  assist  those  already  established.   This  last  function  is  most 
imnortant  and,  in  order  to  assist  farmers  who  need  help,  the  mallam  follows 
a  definite  itinerary  every  week  so  that  farmers  will  know  where  he  is  to  "be 
fo-md  on  any  given  day.   The  mallams  have  "been  taught  "by  the  Animal  Health 
Department  to  give  injections  for  trypanosomiasis.   They  also  attend  at 
ma.rkets  to  see  that  farmers  get  a  fair  price  for  their  produce. 

A  numher  of  "cattle  TDoys"  work  under  each  extension  mallam.   They 
are  generally  laborers  who  have  shown  themselves  trustworthy,  and  their 

function  is  mainly  to  assist  first-j'^ear  mixed 
farmers  in  the  practical  details  of  the  new 
"Cattle  Boys"        system-yoking  of  "bullocks,  hours  of  working 

hullocks  and  feeding,  adjustment  of  plows,  sup- 
ply of  "bedding,  and  so  on.   One  cattle  "boy  can 
look  after  a"bout  ten  new  mixed  farmers. 

It  has  heen  found  that  good  hoe  farmers  make  good  mixed  farmers; 
b\xt  the  best  farmers  in  the  district  do  not  come  forward  in  the  "beginning. 
They  watch  developments,  and,  when  convinced,  ask  to  "be  esta'blished.   Thus 
many  second-year  farmers  are  more  advanced  already  than  farmers  who  ha_ve 
"been  established  for  5  years.   The  witness  given  by  these  good  farmers  is 
one  of  the  begt  forces  in  Extension  Work . 

— Bulletin  TJo .  ?3 — Report  on  a  Visit  to  Northern 

Nigeria  to  Study  Mixed  Farming.   Department  of 
Agricix3.ture,  Gold  Coast.   Issued  by  the  Director 
of  Agriculture,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony.   1937. 
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TRINIDAD   AlID   T05AG0 

District  Agricultural  '?ork 

Mr.  A.  B.  Killick,  assistant  director  of  a.fricii.lture ,  who  is  in 
charge  of  district  work  reports  as  follows: 

The  district  staff  consists  of  2  agricultural  officers  and  11  agri- 
cultural advisers  supplemented  "by  a  niLTiTDer  of  ins-oectors  of  the  Plant  Pro- 
tection Service.   Of  the  advisers,  two  are  sta- 
tioned in  Tolago',  oiie  is  engaged  solely  on  work  -; 
Work  7ifith  peasant      in  connection  with  the  organization  and  control 
Proprietors         of  ag^-icultural  credit  societies,  and  a  fourth 

is  posted  to  the  principal  rice-growing  district  . 
and  devotes  his  attention  primarily  to  the  encouragement  and  development 
of  peasant-grown  rice  in  the  area  under  his  charge.   The  other  advisers  are 
each  stationed  in  a  county,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  tim.e  is  devoted 
to  advisory  work  among  peasant  proprietors.   Close  contact  is  maintained 
with  their  won:  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  attend  the  hea.d  office  of  the 
department  at  the  end  of  each  m.onth  and,  in  addition,  visits  are  made  to 
the  various  advisers  in  their  districts.   On  such  occasions  the  opportunity 
is  taken  of  discussing  the  work  on  hand  and  advising  as  to  future  activities, 

--Trinidad  and  Tohago  Administration  Peport  of  the 
Director  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1936. 
■        Trinidad  and  Tohago ,  1937.   Council  Paper 
No.  47  of  1937. 


U  i'  I  0  H   OF   SOUTH   AFRICA 

The  Lyden"burg  Boys'  Agricultural  Clu"b 

Por  the  "benefit  of  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  Maize  Agricultural  Clubs,  it  may  he  "brief ly  explained  how  they  work. 
Each  hoy  has  to  cultivate  half  a  morgen  of  land  (about  an  acre).   Por  certain 
operations,  such  as  plowing,  harrowing,  cultivating  (with  small  cultivators), 
etc.,  which  they  cannot  perform  alone,  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  natives 
is  allowed,  hut  the  hoys  are  required,  as  far  as  possible,  to  do  the  work 
themselves.   The  plots  being  their  own,  they  develop  a  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility and  of  pride  in  their  work,  and  are  taught  from  their  earliest  youth 
tha.t  work  is  no  disgrace. 

The  De-oartment  of  Agriculture  sjid  Forestry  -orovides  then  with  good 
seed,  and  they  are  instructed  by  their  club  leaders  and  by  officers  of  the 

EeTDartment  in  matters  such  as  weed  control,  the 
aoplication  of  fertilizer,  the  importance  of  kraal 
Surprise  Inspections    manure,  selecting  seed  from  the  land,  maize'  diseases , 
Basis  of  Awards       etc.   Surprise  ins'oections  are  held  by  the  club 

leader  and  the  officer  of  the  Department,  and  marks 
awarded  for:   (1)  A  clearing  of  4  to  6  yards  around  the  -olot;  (2)  straight 
rows  and  tne  absence  of  weeds;  (3)  cultivation  of  the  soil  before  and  after 
the  planting  season;  and  (4)  general  interest  shown  by  the  boy  in  his  work. 
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One  fact  which  farmers  in  general  wonld  do  well  to  realize  is  that 
a  strip  4  to  6  yards  wide  should  "be  cleared  ri.^ht  around  the  land.   One 

often  sees  niaige  lands  which,  although  thoroughly 
clean  themselves,  are  surrounded  "by   a  "belt  of 
Clean  Cultivation      weeds  growing  luyi,iriantly  and  shedding  seed  which 
Necessary  will  germinate  during  the  following  season.   Thus 

it  will  he  noted  that  the  hoys  are  thoroughly  in- 
structed and  specially  encouraged  to  practice  harrowing  a  few  times  "before 
and  after  planting  and  after  t'nat,  "by  t'iiorough  cultivation,  to  keep  their 
nlots  free  from  weeds.   The  o"bligation  to  keer)  their  i:)lots  neat  had  a  whole- 
some effect  on  the  school  work  a.nd  other  activities  of  the  ''ooys. 

T'ne  success  achieved  may  be  attri"buted,  briefly,  to  t'ne  following 
factors:   (l)  Use  and  selection  of  good  seed;  (2)  eradication  of  weeds; 

(3)  application  of  the  necessary  manure;  and  (4) 
thorough  soil  cultivation.   One  boy,  who  has  now 
Factors  of  Saccess      for  ?  years  been  selecting  his  own  seed,  o"btained 

the  highest  yield,  40  hags  per  morgen  (about  an 
acre).   His  plot  received  200  pounds  of  super- 
phosphate and  a  load  of  kraal  manure,  and  the  stand  of  maize  presented  a 
pleasing  sight, 

TT'nile  it  is  realized  t'nat  farmers  cannot  possi"bly  cultivate  their 
lands  as  thoroug'hly  a.s  the  boys  do  their  half-morgen  plots ,  better  results 

may  nevertheless  he  ohtained  if  they  cultivate 
smaller  loieces  of  land  and  give  them  the  necessary 
Boys  Sell  Seed       treatment.   Generally  farmers  do  not  yet  fully 
to  Farmers  appreciate  the  importance  of  selecting  seed  from 

the  land.   It  is  m.ost  gratifying,  however,  to  note 
that  farmers  are  eagerly  huying  ui:  the  seed  selected  hy  the  hoys.   The  demand 
for  tnis  seed  this  year  far  exceeded  the  availahlo  supplies. 

— Farming  in  South  Africa,  Yol.    XII,  No.  132,  March 
1937.  Pretoria,  Union  of  South  Africa. 

The  Handhook  for  Farmers  in  South  Africa 

^-fhen,  in  1929,  the  first  Handhook  for  Farmers  in  South  Africa  was 
published,  it  was  the  first  attempt  hy  the  Deriartment  to  make  available  to 
farmers  a  compendium  of  agricultural  advice  in  hook  form.   The  demand  for 
this  comprehensive  and  useful  hook,  proved  to  he  so  great  that  the  first 
edition  of  3,000  copies  in  each  language  was  exhausted  within  a  few  months 
after  publication.   A  revised  edition  of  6,000  English  and  3,000  Afrikaans 
copies  was  also  sold  out  toward  the  end  of  1932. 

At  that  time  the  fina.ncial  de-oression  V7as  forcing  many  farmers  to 
cut  down  their  errpenses,  and  consequently  ao'olications  for  the  handbook 
came  in  only  intermittently.   Toward  the  end  of  1933,  however,  when  the 
first  T:\-ys   of  light  began  to  break  throug'h  the  depression  clouds,  there 
was  a  fresii  demand  for  the  handbook.   Time  and  again  the  Department  had  to 
reply  to  such  applications  to  the  effect  that  the  handbook  was  out  of  print 
and  t'hat  the  financial  position  of  fhe  country  did  not  permit  of  expenses 
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"being  incurred  in  connection  with  the  republication,  and  it  was  decided  to 
mal:e  the  new  handcook  more  comprehensive  so  as  to  cover  all  "branches  of 
farming  as  far  as  possihle. 

The   Department  now  "nas  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  toward  the 
end  of  t'ne  month  of  Julv,  the  t'nird  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 

Handhook  for  Farmers  in  Sout"a  Africa  will  oe 
ohtainahle.   The  new  hook  contains  ahout  400 
Revised  Edition       pages  more  tha.n  the  old  one.   It  is  provided     .  . 
Greatly  Enlarged       with  a  complete  list  of  contents  and  a  compre- 
hensive index. 

We  venttire  to  state  fnat  farmers  generally  would  welcome  this  most 
helpful  and  informative  "boo'k,  which,  although  larger  than  its  previous 
editions,  is  sold  at  t'ne  same  price,  so  that  it  is  wit'nin  the  means  of 
every  farmer  to  procure  a  cop?/. 

In  the  arra.ngem.ent  of  t"ne  suhject  matter,  t"ne  -oractical  as-oects  of 
farming  were  kept  in  mind.   The  first  section,  t'nerefore,  deals  with  the 

o"bjects  and  organization  of  a  farming  enterprise — 
useful  information  on  t'ne  economics  and  payability 
Su'bject  Matter        of  farming.   Tlie  next  3  sections  deal  with  live- 
"by  Sections  stock  farm.ing  in  all  its  "branches,  suc'n  as  hreed- 

ing,  feeding,  and  care  of  'nealth.   Then  follow 
sections  on  soil  and  moisture,  field  crops,  fruit  culture,  tree  planting, 
insects  and  pests,  etc.   Tne  last  of  the  12  sections  gives  a  variety  of 
information  for  the  farm  hom.e. 

A  great  deal  of  inform.ation  is  provided  in  these  12  sections  of  the 
'nand"book.  The  praxticaJ  and  experienced  farmer,  as  well  as  the  student  in 
agriculture  will  find  this  "book  very  useful  as  a  source  of  reference.. 

— Farming  in  South  Africa,  ^'"ol.  XII,  ITo.  1?S,  July 
1937.   Pretoria,  Union  of  South  Africa. 


ZANZIBAR 

Field  Staff  of  the  Department  of.  Agriculture 

T'ne  organization  of  extension  work  was  further  advanced  during  t'ne 
year,  attention  heing  directed  principally  to  propaganda,  and  advisory  work 

in  connection  wit'n  copra,  w'nicli  was  undertaken  "by 
t'ne  Produce  InsiDection  Staff  in  ?em"ba  District 
Preparation  of  Copra     and  "by  a  suhordinate  staff  detailed  specially,  for 
for  Market  district  work  in  Zanzi'Dar.   Tlie  effects  of  the 

work  of  t'nis  staff  are  clearly  visi"ble  in- "both 
islands  in  the  improved  quality  of  co"ora  and  in  t'iie  large  n\im"ber  of  copra 
kilns  w'nich  have  heen  constructed.   It  may  "be  of  interest  to  record  t'ne 
steps  w'nich  have  heen  taken  and  are  still  "being  taken  to  consolidata  the 
ground  gained.  "Under  tne  provisions  of  the  Adulteration  of  Produce  Decree 
all  copra  arriving  at  the  sc'neduled  ports  of  Pem"ba  is  exajnined  for  moisture 
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content  or  dGConposed  matter,  the  satisfactory  co-ora  "being  detained  until 
it  has  "been  redried  or  picked  over  as  the  case  may  "be.   This  copra  is  re- 
examined, prior  to  sale,  upon  arrival  in  Zanzi^bar.   Copra  produced  in 
Zanzi"bar  is  examined  in  the  town  copra  market  for  the  same  defects.   The 
names  and  addresses  of  those  whose  copra  has  failed  to  pass  these  simple 
standards  are  taken,  and  visits  are  made  to  their  premises  "by  a  memher  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  such  advice  and  instruction  given  as  is 
necessary.  'Then  the  defects  are  due  to  faulty  technique,  an  experienced 
copra  maker  is  lent  for  a  week;  and  where  kiln  construction  is  faulty, 
assistance  is  given  in  reconstruction.   Financial  aid  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose is  given  to  approved  applicants. 

A  successful  agricultural  show,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Pro- 
tectorate, extending  over  a  loeriod  of  3  days,  was  held  at  Kizim"bani  Exper- 
iment Station  in  September  of  1936,  g.nd  there 
were  several  thousand  people  in  attendance.   The 
Agricultural  Show     Department's  exhibits  of  graded  produce  and  of 

copra  manufacture  "by  different  met'nods  in  differ- 
ent tyr)es  of  kilns  aroused  particular  interest  and 
induced  many  to  return  for  further  information. 

— Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Ag;riculture  for 
the  year  ended  Decem"ber  31,  1936.   Zanzi"bar  Pro- 
tectorate, Zanzi"bar,  East  Africa.. 
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